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MR. TAMBASCO: The date is October 22, 2002. 
I'm Mike Tambasco, assigned to the World Trade Center 
Task Force. We're in the office of chief J. P. Martin 
at Battalion 20 in the Bronx. The time is 0655 hours 
and we're conducting an interview into the events that 
chief Martin witnessed on September 11th at the World 
Trade Center. 

Q. Chief, if you'd be so good to tell us your 
story. 

A. On the morning of September 11th, I was at 
home. I was notified by my aide that a plane had 
crashed into the World Trade Center. Having responded 
in 1993 to the initial World Trade Center bombing, I 
was pretty convinced that we'd be responding in. 

I notified Citywide on the radio that I was 
available for response and awaited their dispatch not 
knowing what resources had been assigned already. 
About ten minutes after that I was advised to respond 
in. I called my aide back, advised him that we were 
rolling, that I would meet him at our Battalion, 53, 
and we would go in together from there. I got dressed, 
got in the response vehicle and responded in from 
home. I live in New Rochelle. 


We encountered terrific traffic delays on the 
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way in. We found a lot of civilian vehicles were 

stopped in the middle of the highway at high points on 
the roadway where you could see Manhattan to watch the 
towers burn. So we had difficulty getting in. But on 
the way in I tried to develop a response plan for EMS. 

I notified the Citywide dispatcher that, 
instead of responding directly to the site, that I 
would respond to the Brooklyn side of the Brooklyn 
Bridge and establish a casualty collection point, and I 
directed them to have all Brooklyn and Queens units 
respond to that location in lieu of responding directly 
into Manhattan and we would from that point funnel 
patients out from there utilizing the Manhattan 
ambulances to ferry patients across the bridge and go 
right out from there. Another chief, Ellen Scibelli, 
heard my request. She was only a few minutes out from 
there. She said she would respond to that location and 
she did so and started to establish this casualty 
collection point. 

Upon our arrival at that location, which was 
the intersection of Tillary and Adams Street, Ellen had 
already established the site. She had a number of 
ambulances there. She was also working with Lieutenant 


Joe Lugo. We noticed just hordes of people coming over 
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the Brooklyn Bridge covered in soot. I took a hydrant 
wrench from out of the trunk of the car and I opened up 
a couple of hydrants or I had a couple of hydrants 
opened so that people could decontaminate themselves at 
that location, and I got on the radio to try and 
establish radio contact with any other chief officers, 
EMS chief officers who were operating on the Manhattan 
side. 

There was no response at that point. No one 
came over the radio, there was no voice conversation, 
and you couldn't see from all the smoke, but that was 
the point, I believe, that the second tower had dropped 
at that point. Like I say, no one was answering the 
radio. 

I notified the Citywide dispatcher that I 
would assume command of the EMS operation until such 
time as they were able to contact any other chief 
officer, and I asked Citywide to do a roll call of EMS 
officers to determine who was operational and who was 
not. At that point I wasn't sure if people were alive 
or dead, and it was a very terrifying moment thinking 
that I had the responsibility for the EMS response to 
this incident. 


I also was very concerned about going over 
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the bridge knowing, of course, that two airplanes had 
struck, that it was an obvious terrorist incident at 
this point, was there anything else involved besides 
just aircraft, were there chemicals or biological or 
nuclear components to this that would have affected 
anyone operating on the other side, and I felt that it 
might be more prudent to run the operation from the 
Brooklyn side and just await confirmation that there 
were people operating on the Manhattan side. I didn't 
feel it was prudent to send further resources over the 
bridge if there was an inferno or if there was a higher 
risk going on on the Manhattan side. 

Several minutes later Chief John Peruggia 
came up on the radio. He said he was operational. I 
said do you want me to respond in to your location? He 
said yes and he gave me the intersection of Chambers 
Street and West to respond in to. 

I did so. I traveled directly across 
Chambers Street after crossing the Brooklyn Bridge and 
the roadway was littered with a couple of inches of 
white dust. It almost looked like you were traveling 
through a snowstorm. There was a very strong odor of 
smoke in the air. There were some people walking 


around with paper masks. 
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We found a group of ambulances at Church 
Street and Chambers Street and an EMS lieutenant from 
the South Bronx. I'll try and think of his name 
later. I asked him to try and organize those 
ambulances and write down who they were and we would 
contact him on the radio if we needed those resources. 
I continued driving westward across Chambers Street to 
West Street, where I met up with Chief Peruggia and 
Chief Kowalczyk, and from that point we began to 
regroup all of the EMS resources at that location. 

Within a short time, Chief McCracken 
appeared, Commissioner John Claire appeared, and we 
began developing a response plan for how we would 
manage the injured and we tried to regroup the officers 
who were there. Chief Basile came up. All of the 
officers who were there prior to my arrival were 
visibly shaken. They were really -- they were coping, 
but you could see that they were really visibly shaken 
by the incident. Kevin Howe, he's a lieutenant down at 
Lincoln, he was operating as safety officer. I believe 
he had responded in from home, and he was trying to 
ensure that people who were operating were operating in 
a safe environment and he was doing a real good job of 


that. 
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I stayed at the command post. Walter gave me 
the responsibility, Chief Kowalczyk gave me the 
responsibility of the communications officer, and one 
of the things that I had done prior to leaving the 
house, having responded the first time and realizing 
that we had limited resources, I filled the car up with 
several bottles of water and I brought my little 
portable radio charger. Knowing that the new 3500 
radios were out there but we didn't have chargers for 
them, I threw that in. So I felt that, if we could 
find 110 volts, we could at least keep the radios 
charged for the extent of the event. So I had that 
with us and we found a source and we kept just 
exchanging batteries through the course of the day. 

Between Chief Kowalczyk and I, we 
reestablished contact with all of the chief officers. 
He had all of the chief officers report in, regroup, 
briefed everyone on the operational plan, and he 
handled the planning component and I handled 
essentially the communications and the, I guess, the 
smaller scale directions for officers on scene and left 
the more major decisions to Chief Kowalczyk and Chief 
McCracken. 


I recall seeing Chief Gombo at the scene as 
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well. I did speak to Chief Villani on the radio. He 
was down at the South Ferry. Chief Friedman I spoke to 
on the radio. He was handling the Staten Island side. 
He was prepared down there to transfer numbers of 
patients from the ferry terminal in St. George to 
Staten Island hospitals. 

Chief Carrasquillo was also at the command 
post we had established at Chambers and West, and I had 
encouraged him to try and -- I gave him the number of 
my wife, who is a paramedic in New Jersey, and I gave 
him a number for their dispatch center to try and 
establish a casualty collection point on the Jersey 
side because I knew there were ferries going back and 
forth and we could coordinate with Jersey on 
distributing patients to Jersey hospitals. I don't 
know if that was ever accomplished or not. But I also 
know that we didn't see large numbers of patients. I 
think by the end of the day, we had only seen 100 or so 
patients, so all of the plans really were kind of 
unnecessary. People either walked away from it or they 
didn't, and those who did walk away sought out medical 
attention on their own. 

Can we pause this for a minute? 


Q. Sure. 
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(Pause) 

A. The lieutenant I was trying to think of who 
was standing by at the intersection of Church Street 
and Chambers Street was Eddie Platt. He's normally 
assigned to Battalion 17. I had him collect the 
resources at that location. 

Later on in the day, Deputy Chief Larry 
Mittleman arrived at the command post. I shouldn't say 
later on. It was probably a half hour to an hour after 
I had established contact with Chief Peruggia and Chief 
Kowalczyk. I asked Chief Mittleman to go over to 
Church Street and Chambers Street and make contact with 
Lieutenant Platt and determine what resources were at 
that location for deployment into the incident. 

I don't really recall much other detail about 
the response component. I remained on the scene and 
operated as the communications officer until about 2:00 
o'clock in the morning, when Chief Kowalczyk relieved 
me and asked me to come in the following day. 

I recall looking at the dust that had come 
down and spread itself out over the area, looking at 
the fibrous component and thinking it was probably all 
asbestos. We somehow acquired paper masks and we were 


utilizing those for the duration of the day, and the 
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following day we had better masks to put on. 

I don't know. I can't think of too much else 
at this point. A lot of the day is a big blur. 

Q. Chief, anything else you'd like to add 
emotionwise, anything that you'd like to have recorded? 
A. Emotionally, it was probably the most 

terrifying day of my life, not knowing if we were going 
into an incident that we may not come back out of. I 
recall hearing loud noises during the course of the day 
and not knowing if it was -- Knowing that they had 
stopped all commercial aviation and not knowing if this 
was another aircraft that had gotten through that was 
heading towards us, if it was friendly aircraft or if 
it was a building collapsing, and there was constant 
tension the whole day, on top of that the constant 
decision making, one after the other, the radio was 
going the whole time, people were asking for direction 
and we were giving out direction. 

Having responded, like I say, the first time, 
I was familiar with geography, so that I found was a 
tremendous aid, but it was very disorienting with the 
amount of debris in the roadway. You couldn't get 
through West Street, you couldn't get through Liberty 


Street, you couldn't get through Vesey Street, you 
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couldn't get through Church Street. All the 
surrounding roadways had collapsed so that our access 
was very much impeded. 

The biggest problem was going north and 
south. You couldn't really go -- a lot of our 
resources were down South Ferry. We couldn't bring 
them north. Anything that would happen in the north we 
couldn't bring south. So we had to utilize some gators 
that we had brought in. There were some people who 
drove gators in from -- Tony DeGennaro, he's a 
paramedic out of Battalion 49, drove a gator from 
Elmhurst in. I don't know how he got there as quickly 
as he did. 

But the gators were a godsend. They were 
about the only thing that was able to move through 
there. I think we had the first gators on the scene 
and they remained the only vehicles that could get 
around the site at all. 

There were large numbers of volunteers that 
came to the scene and we tried to utilize them as best 
we could and keep our units available for the regular 
911 response, and we had a large number of them staged 
just up the block. 


I saw Chief Hart during the course of the day 
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along with his aide. Actually, I saw him with Grace 
Cacciola, who is a lieutenant in the EMS Division 1. 
Chief Hart had had two near-death experiences. I think 
pretty much everyone who was there from the beginning 
had not just one but two near-death experiences and 
these people were visibly shaken. 

Chief Wells I saw later on during the course 
of the day. Chief Browne I did not see. I was told he 
was injured. There were reports that several people 
had been killed, several of the EMS officers, none of 
which, of course, turned out to be true, and all of 
this weighed heavily on us, but I think we still were 
able to make decisions, make prudent decisions, and 
make sure that all of our people were operating in as 
safe an environment as we could. 

I think certainly Chief Kowalczyk, who 
organized the operational component of it, I thought 
operated extremely well in spite of what he's gone 
through this year. He really deserves a tremendous 
amount of credit for the effort that he put in. 

I would say that's it. 

MR. TAMBASCO: All right, Chief. I thank you 
so much for your interview. Thank you. 


THE WITNESS: My pleasure. 


J. 


MR. TAMBASCO: 


0717 hours. 
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This interview concludes at 


